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in a state of domestication were first reclaimed from wildness in 
prehistoric times. Our remote barbarian ancestors, he says, must 
be credited with having accomplished a very remarkable feat, 
which no subsequent generation has rivaled. The utmost that 
weof modern times have succeeded in doing is to improve the 
races of those animals that we received from our forefathers in an 
already domesticated condition. Galton throws out the hypoth- 
esis that only a few species of animals are fitted by their nature to 
become domestic, and that these were discovered long ago by 
the exercise of no higher intelligence than is to be found among 
barbarous tribes of the present day. The failure of civilized man 
to add to the number of domesticated species would on this sup- 
position be due to the fact that all the suitable material whence 
domestic animals could be derived has been long since worked 
out. His argument is this : " All savages maintain pet animals, 
many tribes have sacred ones, and kings of ancient states have 
imported captive animals on a vast scale, for purposes of show, 
from neighboring countries. I infer that every animal of any 
pretensions has been tamed over and over again, and has had 
numerous opportunities of becoming domesticated. But the 
cases are rare in which these opportunities have led to any 
result. No animal is fitted for domestication unless it fulfills cer- 
tain stringent conditions which I will endeavor to state and to 
discuss. My conclusion is that all domesticable animals of any 
note have long ago fallen under the yoke of man. In short, 
that the animal creation has been pretty thoroughly, though half 
unconsciously, 'explored by the every-day habits of rude races 
and simple civilizations." He then cites numerous cases in sup- 
port of this view. He says, however, on p. 261, that "a young 
bison will try to dash out its brains against the tree to which it is 
tied, in terror and hatred of its captors." Per contra, we saw, in 
1877, a young buffalo, perhaps a yearling, walking freely and like 
an ordinary heifer about one of the stations on the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad, going leisurely across the track before an approaching 
train ; and it is well known that the buffalo can be tamed and 
hybridized with the domestic cattle. At the same time the vil- 
lage Indians of our continent have never domesticated the buffalo ; 
it is not to be expected that our nomad, hunter Indians would 
have domesticated any animals except the horse and dog, and 
the Indian pony may yet be proved to have been a descendant of 
the American Quaternary horse, and the Indian dog an offshoot 
from the coyote. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Weather Proverbs. — What archaeology is to modern art and 
myths are to the higher religions, folk-lore is to sound philoso- 
phy : It is the fossiliferous stratum of human thought. Every 

1 Edited by Professor Otis T. Mason, 1305 Q street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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department of human activity has its folk-lore, as every phase of 
human life has its antiquities. The chief signal officer of the U. 
S. Army has done a lasting favor to anthropology by including 
among the " Signal Service Notes " Lieutenant H. H. C. Dun- 
woody's collection of weather proverbs. The critics have been 
making merry over this book, and asking General Hazen whether 
the prophecies concerning the weather have been taken from the 
pages commencing with : 

" When the ass begins to bray, 
Be sure we shall have rain that day?" 

Of course not, for these proverbs were the guide-book of the crit- 
ics' own kindred down to the establishment of the Weather 
Bureau. In this octavo volume of 148 pages, the work of over 
300 collectors, we have about all that is worth gathering of 
weather lore. In the letter of transmittal, Lieutenant Dun- 
woody points out that many weather prognostics "express in a 
crude form the meteorological conditions likely to follow, and 
they have resulted from close observation. The increase of 
aqueous vapor in the atmosphere is indicated by its effect upon 
animal and vegetable organization, and possibly in the future the 
accurate observation of such phenomena may serve to supple- 
ment the present instrumental methods." Part 1 of Lieutenant 
Dunwoody's work opens with a discussion on weather prognos- 
tics and their reliability, reprinted from the Quart. Jonrn. of 
Meteorological Science. Then follows the collection of proverbs, 
etc., arranged in alphabetical order under some important word. 
Part 11 gives a compilation of instrumental and other local indica- 
tions of approaching storms. 

Canonicus Memorial. — On the 21st September the Rhode 
Island Historical Society erected a monument to the memory of 
Canonicus. A short time since some workmen in excavating for 
a sewer in Providence, brought to the surface, from the depth of 
eight feet, a large boulder of granite, and this has been erected 
in the "glen" of the North Burial-ground, to commemorate the 
life and virtues of the great sachem. 

Aboriginal American Authors. — At the Congres Interna- 
tional des Americanistes, Dr. D. G. Brinton read a paper which 
has been enlarged and printed, since his return, in the form of an 
octavo volume bearing the following title: "Aboriginal American 
authors and their productions ; especially those in the native 
languages. A chapter in the history of literature. By Daniel 
G. Brinton, A.M., M.D." Philadelphia, pp. 63, 8vo. Everything 
about this volume is attractive, and this remark applies not only 
to the mechanical execution but to the matter. Most people will 
be startled when they are told that there is any such thing as a 
book written by an Indian. We have all heard of fervid oratory, 
a love of story telling, a fondness for tropes, and language with 
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grammatic structure; but were they employed in creating a litera- 
ture ? Both in English and Spanish creditable literary work has 
been done by Indians, there is no a priori reason, therefore, 
against their producing better books in. their own language. 
Dr. Brinton, commencing with the far north, calls to mind : 

Rink's " Legends and Tales of the Eskimo." 

Pok's (a Greenlander) Travels in Europe. 

Kaladlit Assilialit, &c. (see Field's Indian Bibliog., p. 199). 

Walum Olum (History of the Delawares). Beach's Miscellany. 

The Iroquois Book of Rites. No. II. Lib. Aboiig. Am. Lit. 

Story of Francois Kaondinoketo. Paris, 1877. 

National Legend of the Chahta-Muskokee tribes. Histor. Mag., Feb., 1870. 

Sequoyah's Alphabet. 

Passing southward into Mexico, Central Ainerica and S. Amer- 
ica, Dr. Brinton has found much more that is valuable, but the 
list is too long to be repeated here. 

Mr. Bancroft's Library. — The historian, Hubert H. Bancroft, 
is in Mexico, with three assistants, gathering material for his 
" History of the Pacific States." He has been received by the 
leading literary men, as well as by the President of the Republic 
and heads of departments, with marked consideration and respect. 
His works have been carefully reviewed by Altamirano, Chavero, 
Riva Palacio and others, and the government has opened the 
archives anew to his secretaries, besides presenting him with cop- 
ies of all its publications. The addition to his library, from his 
journey to Mexico, will not be less than 6000 volumes, mostly 
rare books and manuscripts, once lodged in churches and con- 
vents. 

The second volume of the History of the Pacific States has ap- 
peared, being also Vol. it of Central America. Vol. iv, the first 
on Mexico, was published some time since. Vol. 111 will conclude 
the history of Central America and bring the work down almost 
to our day. Mr. Bancroft should be rewarded in his great labor 
by the most liberal patronage. 

The Anthropological Society of Washington. — It really 
looks as though the Washington Anthropological Society would 
live to maturity. Vol. n of its Transactions has just appeared, 
including the journal and papers from Feb. 7, 1882, to May 15, 
1883. An introductory statement gives a brief history of the 
society and the method of its proceedings. The list of officers, 
of members, honorary, corresponding and active, follows. The 
list of papers is given below : 
Limits of the Innuit tribes of the Pacific coast. By Ivan Petroff. [Xo abstract.] 

P- 3- 

The classification of objects in the new National Museum in its relation to anthropol- 
ogy. By Professor G. Brown Goode. [Synopsis ] p. 5. 

The treatment of aborigines by colonists of higher races. By Professor Otis T. 
Mason. [Abstract.] p. 8. 

VOI.. XVtll. — KO. III. 21 
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The gentile system of the Iowas. By Rev. J. Owen Dorsey. [Abstract.] p. I'o. 

Society as a domain of natnral forces. By Lester F. Ward. [No abstract.] p. n. 

Life in Zufii. By Frank H. Cushing. [Abstract.] p. 14. 

The turning point of modern sociological science. By Dr. J. C. Welling, p. 15. 

The Carson footprints. By Dr. W. J. Hoffman, p. 34. 

Anthropology at the American Association. By Professor Otis T. Mason. [No ab- 
stract.] p. 38. 

Soapstone quarries and aboriginal tools for working soapstone. By J. D. McGuire. 
[Abstract.] p. 39. 

Mound explorations in Southern Illinois. By Professor Cyrus Thomas. [Abstract.] 
P- 39- 

Tattooing among civilized people. By Dr. Robert Fletcher, p. 40. 

On the Hawaiians. By Capt. C. E. Dutton. [No abstract,] p. 68. 

An inquiry into the origin of invention. By Col. F. A. Seely. p. 70. 

Aleutian songs and traditions. By Ivan Petroff. [Abstract.] p. 90. 

The Carson footprints. By G. K Gilbert. [Abstract.] p. 91. 

Art in shell. By William H. Holmes, p. 94. 

Cannibalism. By Dr. J. Hamilton Porter. [Abstract.] p. 119. 

Stone implements from Ghazipur, India. By H. Rivett Carnac. [A letter.] p. 
122. 

Dakotan legends and myths. By Rev. J. Owen Dorsey. [Abstract.] p. 124. 

On Sir Rawson Rawson's deductions^ By Dr. Robert Fletcher. [Abstract.] p. 
125. 

Comparison of Eskimo pictographs with those of other American aborigines. By 
Dr. W. J. Hoffman, p. 128. 

Illustrations of mythology from Slav and Magyar folk-lore. By Mr. Jeremiah Cur- 
tin. [Abstract.] p. 147. 

The Shetimasha Indians of St. Mary's parish, Southern Louisiana. By Albert S. 
Gatschet. p. 148. 

Mound distribution in the United States. By Professor Cyrus Thomas. [Abstract.] 
P- 159- 

The use of the cross symbol by the ancient Americans. By William H. Holmes. 
p. 161. 

Origin of the sexes. By Dr. Charles E. Hagner. [No abstract.] p. 172. 

Annual address of the president, Major J. W. Powell. Delivered November 6, 1883. 
p. 176. 

The American Antiquarian. — This useful journal closes its 
fifth volume with the October number. The contents are : 
Native races of Colombia, fifth paper. By E. G. Barney. 
Mexican antiquities. By L. P. Gratacap. 
The gentile system of the Omahas. By Rev. J. Owen Dorsey. 
Primitive Northwest. By C. W. Butterfield. 
Babylonian and Assyrian art. By W. St. C. Boscawen. 

The editor contributes a timely paper on mound exploration 
and an illustrated article on medicine men and animal symbols. 
The linguistic and ethnographic notes in this journal, edited by 
A. S. Gatschet, are among its most valuable contents. The proof- 
reading, especially of German and French publications, ought to 
be improved. 

The Paleolithic Man's Beads. — Mr. W. G. Smith, in Nature, 
Nov. 22, offers some statements confirmatory of the theory of 
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Dr. Rigollot, Sir Charles Lyell and Mr. James Wyatt, that the 
well known foraminiferous fossil, Coscinospora globularis D'Orb., 
was used by Palaeolithic man in making necklaces and other or- 
naments. 

Population of China. — Minister Young, of Peking, writes to 
the State Department, under date of May 22, 1883, respecting 
the population of China, as follows : " I have been imormed indi- 
rectly, but from official sources, that the census of China, as taken 
last year for the purpose of taxation, shows a total population of 
255,000,000. This does not include the Mongolian or other out- 
lying dependencies of the empire, but only the eighteen provinces 
of China proper. Nor does it embrace the aboriginal tribes 
which exist in very considerable numbers in the Island of For- 
mosa and the provinces of Kuangsi, Yunnan, Knei Chow and 
Szchuan. Making due allowance for understatements due to the 
purpose for which the census was taken, and for the aboriginal 
tribes mentioned above, and for the Mongolian dependencies, 
which are really an integral part of the empire, it is probable that 
the sum total of the population of China really exceeds 300,000,- 
000. (Consular Reports, Aug., 1883.) 

Notices or reviews of the following anthropological works 
have come to hand : 

Swedish Society of Anthropology and Geography. Extract from Minutes 1881 to 

1883. Materiaux, XVir, 380-390. 
Anthropological Society of Paris. Meetings of July 20, October 5, 19, November 

2, 16, December 7, 21, 1882; January 4, 18, February I, 15, March I, 15, 1883. 

Materiaux, xvn, 290-400. 
The fibulae of the age of bronze and of the first age of iron. By Oscar Montelius. 

Mate'riaux, &c, xvn, 427-434. 
On the methods of rock-sculpture. By Hans Hildebrand. Mate'riaux, &c, xvn, 

434- 
Annual report of the professor of anthropology to the Museum of Natural History, 

Paris, 1883. [M. de Quatrefages.] 
Studies upon the ethnology of India. By Paolo Mantegazza. Part I. General prob- 
lems. The Hindoos. Archiv. per I'Anthrop e la Etnol., Florence, Vol. xni, 

pp. I77-24I- 
Ligurians and Celts in the Valley of the Po. By Professor G. Sergi. Archiv. per 

I'Anthrop. e la Etnol., Florence, XIII, pp. 117-176. 
The doctor among the Red-skins of French Guiana. By M. Boussenarol. Rev. Sci- 

ent., 24 Nov., 1883, p. 656. 
Studies upon dreams. By M. Alix. Rev. Sclent., 3 Nov., 1883, p. 554, 
Leech, Dr. M. L., History of the Grand Traverse region, including prehistoric days, 

early Indian history, Jesuit possessions, etc., to be published in 1884, in the 

Grand Traverse Herald. 
The Lake-dwellers of Venezuela. {Phrenol. Jour.) Kansas City Rev., VII, 486. 
Inselgruppen in Oceanien. By A. Bastian. Berlin, Diimmlers. 3 tables, pp. 282, 

8vo. 
Contributions to the anthropological literature of America. By Dr. Emil Schmidt. 

Brochure, pp. 411-435 from Archiv. filr Anthropologic 
Human footprints in a quarry at Carson, Nev. By Marquis de Nadaillac. Mati- 
riaux, &c, xvn, 313-321. 
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A hut of the stone age discovered at Schussenried (Wurtemburg). By Dr. V. Gross. 

Math'iatix, xvn, 321-323. 
The horse in prehistoric and historic times. By C. A. Pietrement. Matiriaux, 

xvii, 323-336. 

MICROSCOPY AND HISTOLOGY. 1 

Pure Carminic Acid for Coloring Microscopical Prepara- 
tions. 2 — Since Gerlach first called attention to carmin as a color- 
ing matter for histological purposes, many methods of preparing 
the carmin solutions have been published, but, so far as I am 
aware, none which result in anything but mixtures of various 
carmin salts with undetermined and undesirable impurities, such 
as fatty matter, tyrosin, sugar, and salts of alkaline metals. Of 
course the coloration produced by these mixtures has been some- 
times good, sometimes bad, and the solutions have easily spoiled 
or decomposed, while their preparation often required consider- 
able time and trouble. Several years ago I studied carmin, 
chiefly from a chemical standpoint, and since then I have often 
wondered why naturalists usually used carmin solutions in which 
water, with some caustic or destructive material added, was the 
principal solvent. Carmin of commerce, it is true, is not readily 
soluble, even in water, until ammonia, borax, or some other aid 
to solution is added ; but carminic acid, the basis of the coloring 
matter of carmin, has long been stated in the leading chemical 
dictionaries and hand-books to be readily soluble in water and in 
alcohol. Watts (Diet. Chem., 1872, 1st suppl., p. 413) says of 
carminic acid : " This acid forms a purple mass, fusible and solu- 
ble in all proportions in water and in alcohol. Sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acid dissolve it without alteration. It bears a heat 
of 136° C. without decomposition." 

Earlier still Watts (Diet. Chem., 1863, v. 1, p. 804) says : " The 
fine red pigment known in commerce as carmin is prepared by 
treating a solution of cochineal with cream of tartar, alum, or 
acid oxalate of potassium. The fatty and albuminous matters 
then coagulate and carry down the coloring matter with them." 
Now in preparing most carmin solutions this precipitation takes 
place, and the carmin, having greater cohesive (not chemical) 
affinity for impurities of animal origin than for alcohol, its solu- 
tion is not readily accomplished by that medium, nor indeed by 
water. In preparing carmin solutions for histological purposes by 
some of the published recipes, more than one-half of the coloring 
matter of the carmin is lost in the refuse left upon the filter paper. 

There are two ways commonly in use for preparing carminic 
acid, which term I here use as distinguished from " acid carmin " 
(the cochineal decoction for which Grenadier, Schweigger-Seidel, 

1 Edited by Dr. C. O. Whitman, Mus. Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 
* By Geo. Dimmock. Read at the New York meeting of the Society of Natural- 
ists of the Eastern United States, 28th Dec, 1883. 



